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reformed methods, or to be at best connected
with them in a very secondary way. We
believe them to belong almost exclusively to the
old order of things, and that the true explana-
tion of them is to be found not in the matured
theories of their advocates, but in their early
education, the circumstances of their lives, and
the moral atmosphere they breathed while their
characters were in the process of formation.
We believe, in other words, that these teachings
represent not the voice of science, but the voice
of a certain section of society, remarkable in
practical matters for amiability, simplicity, and
prejudice, and, above all, for religious feeling.
Nothing, we think, would show this more clearly
than the examination we are about to make of
the life of Professor Clifford. This, for our
present purpose, need be only a very simple
one, and Mr. Pollock's brief memoir will
supply us with nearly all the materials that are
requisite.

William Kingdon Clifford was born in 1845
at Exeter, where his father for a time was one
of the chief booksellers, and afterwards, on re-
tiring from business, a respected and active
magistrate. The first fifteen years of his life